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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

IT  is  in  blank  verse  that  the  English  language, 
unfettered  by  the  laws  of  rhyme  and  guided  by  the 
master  hands  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  has 
attained  its  highest  flights.  Some  of  the  immortal 
passages  from  the  Shakespearean  tragedies  are  to 
English  ears  at  once  the  sweetest  and  the  sublimest 
ever  written. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  collection 
of  blank  verse  passages  of  sustained  excellence  would 
be  appreciated  by  many  of  those  who  have  liked  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  series,  especially  as  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  precisely  similar 
selection.  I  have  made  it  a  condition  of  admission 
that  such  passages  should  be  of  not  less  than  ten  lines 
in  length. 

I  believe  that  this  little  book  contains  nothing 
that  is  not  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
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poetry;  nothing  that  does  not,  once  read  with  a 
seeing  eye,  imprint  itself  on  the  memory  for  ever 
after ;  nothing  that  should  not  be  known  by  heart 
to  every  lover  of  his  country's  literature. 

Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  attempt 
to  re-awaken  interest  in  Shakespeare ;  never  was 
his  resplendent  genius  more  universally  admired  than 
at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  however,  Milton  is 
not  read  nowadays  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  if 
the  perusal  of  the  great  passages  from  *  Paradise 
Lost '  should  lead  some  of  my  readers  to  turn  for 
the  first  time  to  a  book  they  have  never  studied, 
this  selection  will  have  justified  its  existence.  The 
same  applies,  in  a  slightly  less  degree  only,  to 
Cowper  and  his  *  Task.' 

I  have  again  confined  my  choice  to  the  works 
of  deceased  authors,  and  followed  the  same  plan  in 
regard  to  texts,  &c.,  as  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
series. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  those  publishers  who  have 
permitted  me  to  use  copyright  texts  of  standard 
authors,  especially  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  £  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  publishers  of  the  standard  editions  of 
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Shakespeare   and    of  Milton,    upon    whose    poems 
this  volume  necessarily  draws  so  largely. 

A.  L.  G. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

f 
j.  Cato  Soliloquizes. 

IT  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well — 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  Immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !   thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  beings, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 

pass! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us ; 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when!    or  where!    this  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  'em. 

[Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me ; 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
A  32 
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But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 

The  soul  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Cato,  Act  5,  Sc.  i.  1753  Edition. 


FRANCIS   BEAUMONT   AND 
JOHN    FLETCHER. 

2.  Bellario  to  Philaster. 

MY  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd.      But  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden-longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you,)  enter  our  gates : 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again,  as  fast 
As  I  had  pufF'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  rais'd 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  you  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever :  I  did  hear  you  talk, 
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Far  above  singing.     After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 
What  stirr'd  it  so :  alas,  I  found  it  love ! 
Pkilasler,  Act  3,  Sc.  j.  Dycis  Text. 


ROBERT   BROWNING. 

J.  Aprile  speaks. 

COULD  I  retain  one  strain  of  all  the  psalm 

Of  the  angels,  one  word  of  the  fiat  of  God, 

To  let  my  followers  know  what  such  things  are ! 

I  would  adventure  nobly  for  their  sakes : 

When  nights  were  still,  and  still  the  moaning  sea, 

And  far  away  I  could  descry  the  land 

Whence  I  departed,  whither  I  return, 

I  would  dispart  the  waves,  and  stand  once  more 

At  home,  and  load  my  bark,  and  hasten  back, 

And  fling  my  gains  to  them,  worthless  or  true. 

"  Friends,"  I  would  say,  "  I  went  far,  far  for  them, 

"Past    the    high    rocks    the    haunt    of  doves,    the 

mounds 
"  Of  red  earth  from  whose  sides  strange  trees  grow 

out, 

"  Past  tracks  of  milk-white  minute  blinding  sand, 
"  Till,  by  a  mighty  moon,  I  tremblingly 
"  Gathered  these  magic  herbs,  berry  and  bud, 
"  In  haste,  not  pausing  to  reject  the  weeds, 
"  But  happy  plucking  them  at  any  price. 
"  To  me,  who  have  seen  them  bloom  in  their  own 

soil, 
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"  They  are  scarce  lovely:  plait  and  wear  them,  you  ! 
"And  guess,  from  what  they  are,  the  springs  that  fed 

them, 

"The  stars  that  sparkled  o'er  them,  night  by  night, 
"  The  snakes  that  travelled  far  to  sip  their  dew ! " 
Paracelsus  II. 


/.  Paracelsus  and  Festus. 

I  GIVE  the  fight  up:  Jet  there  be  an  end, 

A  privacy,  an  obscure  nook  for  me. 

I  want  to  be  forgotten  even  by  God. 

But  if  that  cannot  be,  dear  Festus,  lay  me, 

When  I  shall  die,  within  some  narrow  grave, 

Not  by  itself — for  that  would  be  too  proud — 

But  where  such  graves  are  thickest ;  let  it  look 

Nowise  distinguished  from  the  hillocks  round, 

So  that  the  peasant  at  his  brother's  bed 

May  tread  upon  my  own  and  know  it  not ; 

And  we  shall  all  be  equal  at  the  last, 

Or  classed  according  to  life's  natural  ranks, 

Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  friends — not  rich,  nor  wise, 

Nor  gifted :  lay  me  thus,  then  say,  "  He  lived 

"Too  much  advanced  before  his  brother  men ; 

"  They  kept  him  still  in  front :  'twas  for  their  good 

"  But  yet  a  dangerous  station.     It  were  strange 

"  That  he  should  tell  God  he  had  never  ranked 

"With  men:  so,  here  at  least  he  is  a  man." 

Festus.  That  God  shall  take  thee  to  his  breast, 

dear  spirit, 
Unto  his  breast,  be  sure !   and  here  on  earth 
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Shall  splendour  sit  upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Sun!  all  the  heaven  is  glad  for  thee:  what  care 

If  lower  mountains  light  their  snowy  phares 

At  thine  effulgence,  yet  acknowledge  not 

The  source  of  day.     Their  theft  shall  be  their  bale : 

For  after-ages  shall  retrack  thy  beams, 

And  put  aside  the  crowd  of  busy  ones 

And  worship  thee  alone — the  master-mind, 

The  thinker,  the  explorer,  the  creator ! 

Paracelsus  V.  1896  Edition. 


GEORGE   CHAPMAN. 
5.      Henry  IV.  of  France  in  Soliloquy. 

O  THOU  that  govern'st  the  keen  swords  of  kings, 

Direct  my  arm  in  this  important  stroke, 

Or  hold  it  being  advanced ;  the  weight  of  blood, 

Even  in  the  basest  subject,  doth  exact 

Deep  consultation,  in  the  highest  king ; 

For  in  one  subject,  death's  unjust  affrights, 

Passions,  and  pains,  though  he  be  ne'er  so  poor, 

Ask  more  remorse  than  the  voluptuous  spleens 

Of  all  kings  in  the  world  deserve  respect ; 

He  should  be  born  grey-headed  that  will  bear 

The  sword  of  empire ;  judgment  of  the  life, 

Free  state,  and  reputation  of  a  man, 

If  it  be  just  and  worthy,  dwells  so  dark 

That  it  denies  access  to  sun  and  moon ; 

The  soul's  eye  sharpened  with  that  sacred  light 

Of  whom  the  sun  itself  is  but  a  beam, 
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Must  only  give  that  judgment ;   O  how  much 
Err  those  kings  then,  that  play  with  life  and  death, 
And  nothing  put  into  their  serious  states 
But  humour  and  their  lusts ;   for  which  alone 
Men  long  for  kingdoms ;   whose  huge  counterpoise 
In  cares  and  dangers,  could  a  fool  comprise, 
He  would  not  be  a  king,  but  would  be  wise. 
Byron's  Tragedy,  Act  4>  Sc.  i.  1874  Edition. 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 
6.  The  Post  comes  in. 

HARK !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  un wrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With   spatter'd  boots,   strapped  waist,   and   frozen 

locks ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet,  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
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Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

The  Task,  Book  tv. 

f.  Address  to  Evening. 

COME,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employ'd 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorn'd,  not  needing  aid, 
Like  homely  featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee ;   save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift : 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please ; 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
The  Task,  Book  iv. 
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&  Patriotism  and  Truth. 

PATRIOTS  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's 

cause 

Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.     The  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times;   and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust : 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 
To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.     A  patriot's  blood, 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 
And  for  a  time  ensure  to  his  loved  land, 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.     Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.     They  lived  unknown 
Till  Persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.     Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song  : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. 
The  Task,  Book  v. 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 
p.  A  fine  Noon  in  Winter. 

THE  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.      I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppress'd : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence. 
The  Task,  Book  vi. 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 
10.  God  in  Nature. 

THERE  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 
Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms, 
That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;   in  its  case, 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 
The  Task,  Book  vi.  GrimshawJs  Text 


SAMUEL    DANIEL. 
ii.  Thirsts  to  Pal&mon. 

AH,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  ever  more  remember  well)  when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt,  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 
Not  what  we  ail'd  ;  yet  something  we  did  ail, 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well ; 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  and  thus 


SAMUEL    DANIEL. 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with   graver   looks,  with   sweet,   stern 

brow, 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  shew 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 
Hymen's  Triumph,  Ad  /,  Sc.  i.  Grosarfs  Text. 


JOHN   DRYDEN. 
12.  Antony  to  Ventidius. 

I  KNOW  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it, 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs  ; 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world 
Received  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace  ; 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloved, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  worked  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  turned  her  loose  ;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights, 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone, 

ii 
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Gone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever.     Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool, 
Who  laboured  to  be  wretched :  Pr'ythee,  curse  me. 
All  for  Love,  Act  /,  Sc.  i.  Saint sbttry"  s  Text. 


JOHN   FORD. 
ij.  Menaphon  and  Amethus. 

Men.   Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came  ;    and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  walks.      One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :   I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet.   I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  an€  nature. 

Mm.  I  shall  soon  resolve  ye. 

A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather 
Indeed  entranced  my  soul.     As  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-fac'd  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  quiristers  of  the  wood,  the  birds, 
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That,  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wondering  at  what  they  heard.     I  wonder'd  too. 

Amet.  And  so  do  I ;  good,  on  ! 

Men.  A  nightingale, 

Nature's  best-skill'd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shap'd  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her 

own  ; 

He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  voice  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.  How  did  the  rivals  part  ? 

Men.  You  term  them  rightly  ; 

For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. — 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird, 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  cliffs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice  : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

Amet.  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 

Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds ;  which  when  her  warbling 
throat 
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Fail'd  in,  for  grief  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute, 

And  brake  her  heart.     It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 

To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 

To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 

That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 

Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 

A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet.  I  believe  thee. 

Men.  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wip'd  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried, 

"  Alas,  poor  creature  !   I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it ; 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end :  "  and  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in. 
The  Lover's  Melancholy,  Act  i,  Sc.  i.  Dyce's  Text. 


BEN   JONSON. 

//.  Knowell  to  his  Nephew. 

WHAT  would   I  have  you  do?      I'll   tell   you, 

kinsman  ; 

Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practice  how  to  thrive ; 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
M 
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Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 

Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 

In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it ; 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 

Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

I'd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself, 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now,  at  first, 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still : 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 

Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 

From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;    and  none  of 

yours, 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 
Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  Act  /,  Sc.  i. 

Cunningham^  Text. 


JOHN  KEATS. 
15.  Saturn  dethroned. 

DEEP  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 
Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 
Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
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Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather' d  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Hyperion^  Book  i.  Buxton  Format? s  Text. 


CHRISTOPHER   MARLOWE. 
16.  Faustus  sees  Helen. 

WAS  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ! 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

[Kisses  her. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !   see  where  it  flies ; 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee, 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenberg  be  sacked  ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 
And  wear  they  colours  on  my  plumed  crest : 
Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
Oh  !   thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
16 
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When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour  ! 
Doctor  Faustus  >  Act  j*,  Sc.  j. 


77.          Faustus  in  his  last  Hour. 

OH,  Faustus ! 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thou  must  be  damned  perpetually. 
Stand  still  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;   or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustus  may  repent,  and  save  his  soul. 
0  lente  lente  currlte  noctls  equi  / 

The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damned. 
Oh,  I'll  leap  up  to  heaven  ! — Who  pulls  me  down  ? 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  oh,  my  Christ ! 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ  ; 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him.     Oh,  spare  me  Lucifer! — 
Where  is  it  now  ? — 'tis  gone  ! 
And  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow ! 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven  ! 
Doctor  Fattsttts,  Act  5.  Sc.  4.  Cimningham 's  Text. 
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18.  The  Fall  of  Satan. 

HE  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed,  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven  and  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he,  with  his  horrid  crew, 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded,  though  immortal.      But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him  :  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 
At  once,  as  far  as  Angel's  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild. 
A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed  ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed. 
Such  place  Eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
18 
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For  those  rebellious ;  here  their  prison  ordained 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set, 
As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 
Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  i. 

I  p.  Satan  to  his  Companions. 

FAREWELL,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  !      Hail,  horrors  !   hail, 
Infernal  World  !   and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor — one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?     Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
Paradise  Lost^  Book  i. 

20.          Satan  orders  his  Standard 
to  be  upreared. 

THAT  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  Cherub  tall : 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurled 
The  imperial  ensign ;  which,  full  high  advanced. 
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Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies  ;   all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colours  waving  :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ;   and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable.     Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders — such  as  raised 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm,  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  i. 

21.  Description  of  Satan. 

HE,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower.      His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
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On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.      Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge.     Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain — 
Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt — yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  withered  ;  as,  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.      He  now  prepared 
To  speak  ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers  :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth  :  at  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  i. 


22.          The  fallen  Angels  in  Hell. 

OTHERS,  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall 
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By  doom  of  battle,  and  complain  that  Fate 
Free  Virtue  should  enthrall  to  Force  or  Chance. 
Their  song  was  partial ;   but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  less  when  Spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.      In  discourse  more  sweet 
(For  Eloquence  the  Soul,  Song  charms  the  Sense) 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and  Fate — 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii. 

23.  Milton  on  his  Blindness. 

THUS  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  Celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  ;   there  plant  eyes  ;   all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  Hi. 
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24..   '       Satan  s  address  to  the  Sun. 

O  THOU  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  World — at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads — to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring    in    Heaven    against    Heaven's    matchless 

King ! 

Ah,  wherefore  ?     He  deserved  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due  ?     Yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice.      Lifted  up  so  high, 
I  sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burdensome,  still  paying,  still  to  owe  ; 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received  ; 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged — what  burden  then  ? 
Oh,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 
Me  some  inferior  Angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy  ;   no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 
Ambition.     Yet,  why  not  ?     Some  other  Power 
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As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part.     But  other  Powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without  to  all  temptations  armed  ! 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 
Thou  hadst.     Whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what,  to 

accuse, 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 
Be  then  his  love  accursed,  since,  love  or  hate, 
To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;   since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !   which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell  ;   myself  am  Hell  ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent !      Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission  ;   and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  Spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me  !   they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell, 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :   such  joy  ambition  finds ! 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
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By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state  ;   how  soon 
Would  highth  recal  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What    feigned    submission    swore !       Ease    would 

recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void 
(For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 

deep) ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall  :   so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission,  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Punisher  ;   therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging,  peace. 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us,  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  World  ! 
So  farewell  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse  !      All  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  :   by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 
As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  World,  shall  know. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 


25.  Adam  and  Eve. 

TWO  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all, 
And  worthy  seemed  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure — 
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Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed, 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace : 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;   and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad 
She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils — which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 
Yielded,  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 


26.  Eve  to  Adam. 

THAT  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how, 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain  ;  then  stood  unmoved, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven.      I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
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Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me.      I  started  back, 
It  started  back  ;   but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.     There  I  had  fixed 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had   not  a  voice  thus  warned  me:    "What  thou 

seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces — he 
Whose  image  thou  art  ;   him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine  ;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyseli,  and  thence  be  called 
Mother  of  human  race."     What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair,  indeed,  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane  ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image.      Back  I  turned ; 
Thou,  following,  cried'st  aloud,  "  Return,  fair  Eve ; 
Whom  fliest  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou 

art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear : 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half."     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine :   I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
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How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 

2J.  Evening  in  Paradise. 

NOW  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung : 
Silence  was  pleased.      Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;   Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 

28.  Eve  to  Adam. 

WITH  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  Sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming-on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  then  silent  Night,     t 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
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And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;   nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew  ;   nor  fragrance  after  showers  ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;   nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv. 

29.  Morning  in  Paradise. 

NOW  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  waked,  so  customed  ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough.      So  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakened  Eve, 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest.     He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus: — "Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever-new  delight ! 
Awake !   the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
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Calls  us ;   we  lose  the  prime  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. " 
Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam ;   whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : — 
"  O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection !   glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  returned." 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  v. 

jo.  Satan  whispers  to  Eve. 

WHY  sleep'st  thou,  Eve?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song ;  now  reigns 
Full-orbed  the  moon,  and,  with  more  pleasing  light, 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things — in  vain, 
If  none  regard.     Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes ; 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze  ? 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  v. 

ji.          Prayer  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

THESE  arc  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable  !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 
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To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  Sons  of  Light, 

Angels — for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing — ye  in  Heaven ; 

On  Earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  Stars,  last  in  the  train  of  Night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  Dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown' st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  World  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;   sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb*  st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou 

fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fliest, 
With  the  fixed  Stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  Fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise  who  out  of  Darkness  called  up  Light. 
Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceasless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 
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Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncoloured  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

With  every  Plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  Souls.     Ye  Birds, 

That,  singing,  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  /  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord !      Be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;   and,  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  v. 

32.       Adam  describes  his  Courtship. 

SHE  heard  me  thus ;  and,  though  divinely  brought, 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 
The  more  desirable — or,  to  say  all, 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought — 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned. 
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I  followed  her ;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  Morn ;  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  Earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  Evening-star 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  viii. 

33.       Adam  to  Eve  after  her  Fall. 

O  FAIREST  of  Creation,  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 

Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 

Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote ! 

Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 

The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 

The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?     Some  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown, 

And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined ;  for  with  thee 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die. 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  ?  how  forgo 

Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
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Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart.     No,  no !    I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me  :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  ix. 


34..      Eve  learns  that  she  must  leave 
Paradise. 

O  UNEXPECTED  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil  ?  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both?     O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?     How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ? 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  xi. 
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jj.  Adam  deplores  his  Loss. 

THIS  most  afflicts  me — that,  departing  hence, 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance.     Here  I  could  frequent, 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  voutsafed 

Presence  Divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

"  On  this  mount  He  appeared ;  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible  ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked." 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  ? 

For,  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recalled 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  xi. 

36.     The  Repose  that  Goodness  gives. 

I  DO  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  BO  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
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Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.     And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 

May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day: 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Comus.  Masson's  Text. 
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37.  Prospero  speaks. 

OUR  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
The  Tempest,  Act  4,  Sc.  i. 
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38.  The  Fear  of  Death. 

AY,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;   or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling  : — 'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 
Measure  for  Measure,  Act  j»,  Sc.  i. 

jp.  The  Course  of  true  Love, 

AY  me !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ; 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends, 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
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That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  "  Behold !  " 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 
A  Midsummer-Nigh?!  Dream,  Act  /,  Sc.  /. 

4.0.  Mercy  and  Justice. 

THE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath  :   it  is  twice  blest ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :   it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :   we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4,  Sc.  i. 

4.1.  Antonio  to  Bassanio. 

GIVE  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
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For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife ; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  presently  with  all  my  heart. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  4,  Sc.  i. 

4.2.  Lorenzo  to  Jessica. 

HOW  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.      Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly,  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  5,  Sc,  /. 
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^j.         The  Sweets  of  Country  Life. 

NOW,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons'  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 

"  This  is  no  flattery  :   these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am." 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  : 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  2,  Sc.  i. 

44..  The   World  a  Stage. 

ALL  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
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Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress*  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice, 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;   and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.      Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

As  You  Like  //,  Act  2,  Sc.  7. 

^5.  Music  and  Love. 

IF  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again  !   it  had  a  dying  fall : 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odour  !      Enough  ;  no  more : 

'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
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O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'cr, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  !   so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  i,  Sc.  i. 


4.6.         Viola  (in  man's  attire)  and 
the  Duke. 

My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Viola.  A  blank,  my  lord.      She  never  told  her 

love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :    she  pined  in  thought ; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  but  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.   But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Viola.   I    am    all    the  daughters   of  my  father's 

house, 

And  all  the  brothers  too :  and  yet  I  know  not. 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  2,  Sc.  4. 
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^7.  Arthur  to  Hubert. 

HAVE  you  the  heart  ?     When  your  head  did  but 

ache, 

I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me, 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head, 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  "What  lack  you  ?  "  and  "Where  lies  your 

grief  ?" 

Or  "What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ?  " 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why  then  you  must.     Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you. 
King  John,  Act  4,  Sc.  /. 

4.8.  In  Praise  of  England. 

THIS  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter' d  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
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This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This    blessed    plot,    this    earth,    this     realm,    this 

England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son  ; 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
King  Richard  II. ,  Act  2,  Sc.  i, 

4.9.         King  Henry    V.  to  Falstaff. 

I  KNOW  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy  prayers  ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awak'd,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;   know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
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Approach  me,  and  thou  shall  be  as  thou  wast, 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will,  according  to  your  strengths  and  qualities, 

Give  you  advancement. 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II,  Act  j,  Sc.  j. 

50.      King-  Henry   V.  before  Harfleur. 

ONCE   more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 

more ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage  ; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.      On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
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Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof ! 

Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument : 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers;  now  attest 

That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 

And  teach  them   how  to   war       And  you,  good 

yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;   which  I  doubt 

not; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean'and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.      The  game  's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry    "  God     for     Harry,     England,    and     Saint 

George  !  " 
King  Henry  V.t  Act  3^  Sc.  i. 

57.       King  Henry   V.  at  Agincourt. 

THIS  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  "  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  :  " 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 
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And  say  "  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day." 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  he  did  that  day :  then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd, 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here, 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

King  Henry  V.>  Act  4^  Sc.  j. 

52.      Cardinal  Wolsey  after  his  Fall. 

FAREWELL  !     a    long    farewell,    to    all    my 

greatness  ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
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And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.      I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.      O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have : 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 
King  Henry  VI I  I.,  Act  j,  Sc.  2. 

5J.  Wolsey  to  Cromwell. 

CROMWELL,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  has  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let  's    dry    our    eyes :     and    thus    far    hear    me, 

Cromwell ; 

And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say  I  taught  thee ; 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
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Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,   and  truth's ;    then  if  thou  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  !      Serve  the  king  ; 
And  prithee,  lead  me  in  : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny ;   'tis  the  king's  :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I    dare    now    call    mine    own.        O    Cromwell, 

Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
King  Henry  V11L,  Act  3,  Sc.  2. 

54..  Juliet  to  Romeo. 

O  ROMEO,  Romeo!  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 
'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ; 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What 's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
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Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What  *s  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  calPd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 
Romeo  and  /utict,  Act  2,  Sc.  a. 

55*  Cassius  to  Brutus. 

WHY,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus,  and  Caesar  :  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar  ? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  'em, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  shamed ! 

Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
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When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talk'd  of  Rome 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
Julius  Ccesar,  Act  /,  Sc.  2. 

56.  Ccesar  to  Antony. 

I  FEAR  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear  ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Julius  Casar,  Act  f,  Sc.  2. 

57.  Calpurnia  and  Ccesar. 

WHAT  mean  you,  Caesar?    think  you   to  walk 
forth? 
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You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Gas.  Cassar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  threaten'd 

me 

Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back  ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Gal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead ; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh  and  dying  men  did  groan, 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Cxsar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Gas.  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

Gal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Cccs.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 
Julius  Caesar ;  Act  2,  Sc.  a. 
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jtf.          Antony's  Oration  over  the 
Body  of  Ccesar. 

FRIENDS,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 

ears; 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse  :  was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
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But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.     Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;   I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cxsar's  wounds 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it  ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cxsar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
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It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heiri ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Will  you  be  patient  ?  will  you  stay  awhile  ? 

I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it : 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 

Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar  ;  I  do  fear  it. 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : 

Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And  as  he  pluck' d  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquish'd  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
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And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Cassar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  Honourable  ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That    made    them    do    it ;     they    are    wise    and 

honourable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  give  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :   I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor  poor  dumb 

mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
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In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Julius  Caesar ;  Act  j,  Sc.  2. 

jp.  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Gas.  THAT  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear 

in  this : 

You  have  condemn' d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a 
case. 

Gas.   In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.   Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm, 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Gas.  I  an  itching  palm  ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speaks  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corrup 
tion, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Gas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.   Remember    March,    the    ides    of    March 

remember : 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?  What,  shall  one  of  us, 
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That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bait  not  me  j 

I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man  ! 

Cas.   Is  't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this !    ay,  more :    fret  till  your  proud 

heart  break ; 

Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?     By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 
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Gas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Gas.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me, 

Brutus ; 

I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,    peace !     you    durst    not    so    have 
tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not! 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ! 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  : 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me : 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me :   was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
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Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.   You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.      Brutus  hath  rived 

my  heart : 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.   I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.      O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes !      There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him 
better 
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Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your 
hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cas.  O  Brutus! 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius,  and  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 
Julius  Casar,  Act  4,  Sc.  3. 

60.  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

WHETHER  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 
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Cas.  For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Brutus  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on.      O,  that  a  man  might 

know 

The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficed!  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. 
Julius  Casar,  Act  j*,  Sc.  i. 

61.      Macbeth  and  Banquo  encounter 
the  Witches. 

Macb.   SO  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is 't  call'd  to  Forres  ?     What  are 

these 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't  ?     Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?     You  seem  to  understand 

me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips :  you  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can :  what  are  you  ? 

First  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth  !    hail  to  thee, 

thane  of  Glamis ! 
See.  Witch.   All   hail,    Macbeth !    hail   to  thee, 

thane  of  Cawdor ! 

Third  Witch.  All   hail,  Macbeth,  that   shalt    be 
king  hereafter ! 
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Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to 

fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?    P  the  name  of  truth, 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope, 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

First  Witch.  Hail ! 

See.  Witch.  Hail ! 

Third  Witch.  Hail! 

First  Witch.   Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

Sec.  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

Third  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 

be  none : 
So  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

First  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail  ! 

Macb.  Stay,    you    imperfect    speakers,    tell    me 

more : 

By  Sinel's  death  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such   prophetic  greeting  ?     Speak,  I   charge 
you. 

[Witches  vanish. 
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Ban.   The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 
Macbeth,  Act  /,  Sc.  3. 

62,  Macbeth  soliloquizes. 

IF  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We  'Id  jump  the  life  to  come.     But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgement  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.      Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofF ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.     I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
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Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself 
And  falls  on  the  other. 
Macbeth,  Act  JT,  Sc.  7. 

6j.  Macbeth  in  Soliloquy. 

IS  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee. 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ! 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.     There 's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.     Now  o'er  the  one  half-world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
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Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

\_A  bell  rings. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 
Macbeth,  Act  2,  Sc.  /, 

64.        Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

I  HAVE  done  the  deed.     Didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  ? 
Lady  M.     I    heard    the    owl    scream    and   the 

crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 
Macb.  Hark! 

Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 
Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.     This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

\_Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb.   There  's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one 

cried  "  Murder  !  " 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :   I  stood  and  heard 

them: 

But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
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Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.    One    cried    "God     bless     us ! "     and 

"  Amen  "  the  other, 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands : 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  "  Amen," 
When  they  did  say  "  God  bless  us !  " 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But   wherefore    could    not    I    pronounce 

"  Amen  "  ? 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "  Amen  " 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;   so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  "  Sleep  no 

more  ! 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  " — the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast, — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried  "  Sleep  no  more  !  "  to  all  the 

house : 

"  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  :  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more." 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     Why, 

worthy  thane, 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there :  go  carry  them,  and  smear 
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The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.      If  he  do  bleed, 
I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

\JLxit.      Knocking  'within. 

Mad.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?    ha  !    they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes  ! 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 
Macbeth^  Act  .2,  Sc.  2. 

65.  Macbeth  and  the  Doctor. 

HOW  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Mad.  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
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Cleanse  the  stufF'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I  '11  none  of  it. 
Macbeth,  Act  5,  Se.  3. 

66.  Macbeth  and  Seyton. 

HANG  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still  ''They  come:"  our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :  here  let  them  lie 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home. 

\_A  cry  of  women  within. 
What  is  that  noise  ? 

Sey.   It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

[Exit. 

Macb.   I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair     • 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't  :    I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors  ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. 

Re-enter  SEYTON. 

Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 
Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 
Macb.   She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
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There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  pretty  pace  from  day  to  day,          f 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 
Macbeth,  Act  5,  Sc.  3. 

67.  Macduff  and  Macbeth. 

TURN,  hell-hound,  turn ! 

Macb.   Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words  : 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out  !  \_Theyjight. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour  : 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm, 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  served 
Tell  thee,  MacdufF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 
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Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.     I  '11  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time : 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  MacdufF; 
And    damn'd    be    him    that    first    cries    "Hold, 

enough ! " 
Macbeth,  Act  5,  Sc.  8. 

68.     Marcellus,  Bernardo,  and  Horatio. 

Mar.  'TIS  gone  !  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.   It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
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The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.   It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.   So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Hamlet,  Act  /,  Sc.  i. 

6p.  The  Queen  and  Hamlet. 

GOOD  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st  'tis  common  ;  all  that  lives  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 
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Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.   Seems,  madam  !   nay,  it  is  ;    I  know  not 

"  seems." 

JTis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these  indeed  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 
Hamlet,  Act  i,  Sc.  2. 

70.  Hamlet  soliloquizes. 

O,  THAT  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !     O  God !     God ! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fie  on  \  \  ah  fie !   'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
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Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month — 
Let    me    not    think     on 't — Frailty,    thy   name    is 

woman  !  — 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears : — why  she,  even  she, — 

0  God  !   a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason 
Would  have   mourn'd    longer, — married   with    my 

uncle, 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married.      O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  : 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 
Hamlet^  Act  i,  Sc.  2. 

77.     Hamlet,  Horatio^  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.   MY  father  ! — methinks  I  see  my  father. 
Hor.   O  where,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.   I  saw  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 
Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

1  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 
Ham.   Saw  ?  who  ? 
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Hor.     My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hor.     Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.      This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did  ; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes :   I  knew  your  father  ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,   upon    the    platform    where    we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none:  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  it  head  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
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And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true. 
Hamkt,  Act  /,  Sc.  2. 

72.  Polonius  to  his  Son. 

THERE  ;  my  blessing  with  thee  ! 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel, 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd  unfledged  comrade.      Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bear  't,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express' d  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Hamlet,  Act  i,  Sc.  3. 
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7J.     Hamlet  sees  his  Father's  Ghost. 

ANGELS  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee  :  I  '11  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me  ! 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 

Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  their  cerements  ;  why  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 

Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

To  cast  thee  up  again.     What  may  this  mean, 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 

Re  visit' st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  regions  of  our  souls  ? 

Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

Hamlet,  Act  /,  Sc.  4. 

7^.  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost. 

WHITHER  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak;  I'll  go 

no  further. 
Ghost.  Mark  me. 
ffam.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 
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Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak ;   I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.   So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.   I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.      But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make    thy  two    eyes,   like    stars,   start  from  their 

spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.      List,  list,  O,  list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — 

Ham.   O  God ! 

Ghost.   Revenge   his   foul    and    most    unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder  ! 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is, 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know 't,  that  I,  with  wings 

as  swift 

As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 
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Ghost.  1  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
'Tis  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abused :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul ! 

My  uncle ! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, — 
O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce! — won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen  : 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed 
And  prey  on  garbage, 

But,  soft !   methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be.     Sleeping  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
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And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;   whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O,  horrible  !    O,  horrible  !   most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  j 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  !   remember  me.  [Exit. 

Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !   O  earth  !   what 

else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?     O,  fie !     Hold,  hold, 

my  heart  j 
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And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.      Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ! 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter  :  yes,  by  heaven  ! 
O  most  pernicious  woman  ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  least  I  'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. 

[Writing. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is  "Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me." 

1  have  sworn 't. 
Hamlet,  Act  /,  Sc.  5. 

75.  Hamlet  in  Soliloquy. 

O,  WHAT  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing  ! 
For  Hecuba ! 
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What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?     What  would  he  do, 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 

That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech, 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free, 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Yet  I,    ' 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 

Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat, 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

'S wounds,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter,  or  ere  this 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal :  bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain ! 
O,  vengeance ! 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     This  is  most  brave, 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion  ! 
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Fie  upon  *t !    fob  !      About,  my  brain  !      Plum,  I 

have  heard 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With   most   miraculous   organ.       I'll    have    these 

players 

Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father 
Before  mine  uncle  :   1 11  observe  his  looks  ; 
I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.     The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 
Hamlet,  Act  2,  Sc.  2. 

76.  Hamlet  in  Soliloquy. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be :   that  is  the  question  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them.     To  die  ;  to  sleep  ; 
No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand- natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  'tis  a  consummation 
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Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  to  sleep ; 

To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream :  ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause  :  there  's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pitch  and  moment 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Hamlet,  Act  j,  Sc.  i. 

77.  Ophelia  on  Hamlet. 

O,  WHAT  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The    courtier's,    soldier's,    scholar's,    eye,   tongue, 
sword : 
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The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy :   O,  woe  is  me, 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 
Hamlet>  Act  j,  Sc.  i. 

78.  Hamlet  to  Horatio. 

SINCE  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  commingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please.      Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  thee. 

Hamlet,  Act  j,  Sc.  2. 

79.  Hamlet  soliloquizes. 

'TIS  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
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Contagion  to  this  world :   now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day- 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft !  now  to  my  mother. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;   let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  ; 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent ! 
Hamlet,  Act  3,  Sc:  2. 

So.  Hamlet  to  the  Queen. 

LOOK  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 

Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 

This  was  your   husband.      Look   you   now,   what 

follows : 

Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  Ha  !   have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  Jove,  for  at  your  age 
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The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgement :  and  what  judgement 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ? 
Hamht,  Act  j,  Sc.  4. 


81.  Hamlet  and  the  Queen. 

The  Ghost  enters. 

SAVE  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards !     What  would  your  gracious 
figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he 's  mad  ! 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul : 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works : 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is  't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Start  up  and  stand  an  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 
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Ham.  On  him,  on  him  !      Look  you  how  pale 

he  glares  ! 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  look  upon  me, 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stern  effects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour  :  tears  perchance  for  blood. 

Queen.   To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.   Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham.   Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look  how  it  steals 

away ! 

My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodily  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy ! 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music :  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what 's  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come, 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
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To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue, 

For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.   O   Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham,   O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
ArJ.  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Hamlet,  Act  jy  Sc.  4. 


82.  The  Death  of  Ophelia. 

THERE  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples  : 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell   in  the  weeping   brook.     Her   clothes   spread 

wide, 

And  mermaid-like  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  widi  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 
Hamlet^  Act  4,  Sc.  7. 
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Sj.  At  Ophelia's  Burial. 

Laer.   What  ceremony  else? 

First  Priest.     Her    obsequies    have    been    as    far 

enlarged 

As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her  : 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  strewments  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

First  Priest.  No  more  be  done: 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  : 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring !     I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 
Hamlet,  Act  5,  Sc.  i. 

84.  Othello  to  the  Senators. 

MOST  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
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Hath   this  extent,   no  more.      Rude   am  I  in  my 

speech, 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In    speaking  for    myself.     Yet,    by  your    gracious 

patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnis'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole   course  of  love;   what  drugs,  what 

charms, 

What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic — 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal — 
I  won  his  daughter. 
Othello,  Act  /,  Sc.  j. 


85.  Othello  continues. 

HER  father  loved  me,  oft  invited  me, 

Still  questioned  me  tke  story  of  my  life 

From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of   hair-breadth    'scapes    i'    the    imminent    deadly 

breach, 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
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And  sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travels*  history  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak — such  was  the  process  ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'ld  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively  :   I  did  consent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas   strange,   'twas  passsing 

strange ; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :   she  thank'd 

me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 
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And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 
Here  comes  the  lady ;   let  her  witness  it. 
Othello,  Act  /,  Sc.  3. 

86.  Othello  to  lago. 

I  HAD  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioners  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.      O  !   now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !   farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !    O,  farewell, 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And,  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !   Othello's  occupation 's  gone  ! 
Othelb,  Act  3,  Sc.  3. 

87.  Othello's  Last   Words. 

I  PRAY  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 

rk  of  me  as  I  am ;   nothing  extenuate, 
set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lo\ed  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribe;    of  one  whose  subdued 

eyes, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.      Set  you  down  this ; 
And  say  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog 
And  smote  him,  thus.  [Stabs  himself \ 

Othello,  Act  5,  Sc.  2.  Cambridge  Edition  Text. 

PERCY   BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 

88.  Beatrice  and  her  Mother. 

OH, 

My  God !      Can  it  be  possible  I  have 

To  die  so  suddenly  ?     So  young  to  go 

Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground ! 

To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine  ;   hear  no  more 

Blithe  Toice  of  living  thing  ;  muse  not  again 

Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost — 

How  fearful !   to  be  nothing  !      Or  to  be.    .    . 

What  ?     O,  where  am  I  ?     Let  me  not  go  mad  ! 

Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts  !      If  there 

should  be 

No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world ; 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  ! 
If  all  things  then  should  be.    .    .    my  father's  spirit, 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 
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The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life  ! 

If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself, 

Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth, 

Masked  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 

And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 

His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down ! 

For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 

On  Earth,  and  ever  present  ?     Even  tho'  dead, 

Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe, 

And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin, 

Scorn,  pain,  despair  ?     Who  ever  yet  returned 

To  teach  the  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm  ? 

Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 

O,  whither,  whither  ? 

Liter.  Trust  in  God's  sweet  love, 

The  tender  promises  of  Christ :  ere  night, 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

Beat.  'Tis  past  ! 

Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.      I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world  ; 
No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
'Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 
I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know, 
From   light,  and   life,   and  love,   in   youth's   sweet 

prime. 

You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  God, 
I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust  ?     And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 
The  Ctna,  Adj,  Sc.  4. 
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89.  Close  of  '  The  Cenci? 

Beatrice,   Bernardo,    Camillo. 

Beat.  FARE  WELL,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now  : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.      Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  tears  and  patience.      One  thing  more,  my  child, 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us ;   and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Tho'  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.      And  tho' 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those,  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.     Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Bern.   I  cannot  say,  farewell! 

Cam.  O,  Lady  Beatrice! 

Beat.   Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  aye,  that  does  well. 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.     How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another ;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.     My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.     Well,  'tis  very  well. 
The  Ctnci,  Act  3,  Sc.  4. 
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go.  The  Fall  of  Jupiter. 

Heaven.     Jupiter  on  his  Throne. 
J^hetis  and  the  other  Deities  assembled. 

Jup.  YE  congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who  share 
The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve, 
Rejoice  !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 
All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me ;   alone 
The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire, 
Yet  burns  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach,  and 

doubt, 

And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer, 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear ; 
And  tho'  my  curses  thro'  the  pendulous  air, 
Like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake  by  flake, 
And  cling  to  it  ;   tho'  under  my  wrath's  might 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step, 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled  feet, 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery, 
Aspiring,  unrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall : 
Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder, 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth, 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  arrive, 
Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld, 
To  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idaean  Ganymede, 
And  let  it  fill  the  Dsedal  cups  like  fire, 
And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine 
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Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise, 

As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  stars  : 

Drink  !   be  the  nectar  circling  thro'  your  veins 

The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 

Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 

Like  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 

Ascend  beside  me,  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity  ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  "  Insufferable  might ! 
"  God  !   Spare  me  !    I  sustain  not  the  quick  flames, 
"  The  penetrating  presence  ;  all  my  being, 
"  Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did  thaw 
"  Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved, 
"  Sinking  thro'  its  foundations  ;  "  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now, 
Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  unbeheld, 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Griding  the  winds  ?)  from  Demogorgon's  throne. 
Victory  !   victory  !    Feel'st  thou  not,  O  world, 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus  ? 

Car  of  the  HOUR  arrives.  DEMOGORGON 
descends,  and  moves  towards  the  Throne  of 
JUPITER. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?  Speak  ! 
Demo.   Eternity.     Demand  no  direr  name. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child ; 
Mightier  than  thee :  and  we  must  dwell  together 
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Henceforth  in  darkness.      Lift  thy  lightnings  not. 

The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain, 

Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee : 

Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny 

Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead, 

Put  forth  thy  might. 

Jup,  Detested  prodigy ! 

Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 
I  trample  thee  !   thou  lingerest  ? 

Mercy !   mercy ! 

No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite  !    Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge, 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge, 
On  Caucasus  !   he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  ?     What  then    art  thou  ? 
No  refuge  !   no  appeal  ! 

Sink  with  me  then, 

We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight, 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me, 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai!   Ai! 

The  elements  obey  me  not.      I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  !   Ah,  Ai ! 
Prometheus  Unbound,  Act  3,  Sc.  i. 
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91.  Ocean  to  Apollo. 

HENCEFORTH  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting 

sea 
Which   are  my  realm,  will  heave,  unstained   with 

blood, 

Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  corn 
Swayed  by  the  summer  air  ;   my  streams  will  flow 
Round  many-peopled  continents,  and  round 
Fortunate  isles ;  and  from  their  glassy  thrones 
Blue  Proteus  and  his  humid  nymphs  shall  mark 
The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's  crest, 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea ; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blood  and  groans, 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  slavery  and  command  ;   but  by  the  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odours, 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
And  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 
Promttheus  Unbound,  Act  j,  Sc.  2. 

Buxton  Forrnans  Text. 

LORD   TENNYSON. 
92.  Ulysses  to  his   Veterans. 

THERE  lies  the  port ;   the  vessel  pufTs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.      My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought 
with  me — 
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That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil  ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :   the 

deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;   and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
Ulysses. 

93.  Tithonns  to  Aurora. 

THE  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath, 
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And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 

Consumes :   I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn. 

Alas  !   for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God  ! 
I  ask'd  thee,  "  Give  me  immortality." 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted  me, 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me  maim'd 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?     Let  me  go  :  take  back  thy  gift : 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all  ? 

A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart ;  there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure, 
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And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise, 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd  manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

Lo  !  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true  ? 
"  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts." 

Ay  me !   ay  me !   with  what  another  heart 
In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watch' d — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee  ;   saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings  ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kiss'd 
Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East : 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  ? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
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Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die, 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground ; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave : 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn  ; 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 
Tithonus. 


94..  King  Arthur  speaks. 

BUT  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  Kino, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
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Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 
Guinevere. 

95.  Arthur  to  Guinevere. 

LO  !    I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  :   do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  !      O  imperial-moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  curse  with  thee — 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 

But  Lancelot's  :  nay,  they  never  were  the  King's. 

I  cannot  take  thy  hand  ;   that  too  is  flesh, 

And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd ;  and  mine  own 

flesh, 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries 
"  I  loathe  thee  :  "  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee, 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
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Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must  I  hence. 
Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow : 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west, 
Where  I  must  strike  against  the  man  they  call 
My  sister's  son — no  kin  of  mine,  who  leagues 
With    Lords   of  the  White  Horse,   heathen,   and 

knights, 

Traitors — and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  event ; 
But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again, 
Never  lie  by  thy  side  ;   see  thee  no  more — 
Farewell ! 
Guin  evert. 

96.  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere. 

THE  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  himself  make  pure !   but  thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things   are  wrought  by 

prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
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For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  i 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.      I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  see'st — if  indeed  I  go 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt)  — 

To  the  island- valley  of  Avilion  ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;   but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur.  1902  Edition. 

WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 

p/.     Lines  composed  a  feiv  Miles  above 
Tintern  Abbey. 

FIVE   years   have   past ;    five   summers,   with  the 

length 

Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain -springs 
With  a  soft  inland  murmur. — Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion  ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
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Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.      Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  :   these  pastoral  farms, 
Green  to  the  very  door  ;   and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 
Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms, 

Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart  ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration  : — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure  :   such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.      Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;   that  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
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Is  lightened  : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  !   how  oft — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight  ;   when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye  !   thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 

And    now,    with    gleams    of    half-extinguished 

thought, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again  : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when 

first 

1  came  among  these  hills  ;   when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
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Wherever  nature  led :   more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.      For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  T  was.      The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;   a  feeling  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  ;   other  gifts 
Have  followed  ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompense.      For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;   but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;   a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.      Therefore  am  I  stil 
no 
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A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;   and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;   of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay: 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;   thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend ;   and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.      Oh  !    yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  Sister !   and  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
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Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee  :   and,  in  after  years, 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;   when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh !    then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !      Nor,  perchance — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together  ;   and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 

Unwearied  in  that  service  :   rather  say 

With  warmer  love— oh  !   with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake  ! 

98.  The   Wanderer  speaks. 

I  SEE  around  me  here 

Things  which  you  cannot  see:   we  die,  my  Friend, 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
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Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed  ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 
— The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn, 
And  senseless  rocks;  nor  idly;   for  they  speak, 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.      Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth, 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought.    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood, 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.      For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken  :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness ;   and  they  ministered 
To  human  comfort.      Stooping  down  to  drink, 
Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements  : 
There  let  it  lie — how  foolish  are  such  thoughts  ! 
Forgive  them  ; — never — never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.      Oh,  Sir  !  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.     Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring  ;   and  no  one  came 
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But  he  was  welcome  ;   no  one  went  away 

But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.      She  is  dtad, 

The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 

The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 

And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave. 

The  Excursion,  Book  i. 


99.        The   Wanderer  to  the  Pastor. 

THE  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us  ;   and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists, 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.      There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.      Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes, 
For  morn  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail, 
To  that  green  pasture  ;   place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel  ;   or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends, 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances  ;   for  they  are  both  best  known, 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;   pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought, 
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Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet  : 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  nve  share  'with  human  kind ; 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe. 
The  Excursion,  Book  v, 

TOO.  The  Pastor's  Reply. 

YOU  behold, 

High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  the  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deemed — a  sleeping  sunbeam  ; 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground, 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  sight,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen, 
For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works, 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
Himself  unseen  !      But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipped  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground, 
High  on  that  mountain  where  they  long  have  dwelt 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
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A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot, 

By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  front, 

Backed  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 

Of  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimney-top; 

A  rough  abode  —  in  colour,  shape,  and  size, 

Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 

Might  have  been  wished  for  and  contrived,  to  elude 

The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need 

Suffices  ;   and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 

Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South-west 

In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 

— Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 

There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 

At  any  moment  may  the  Dame  be  found. 

True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 

And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.      She  beguiles 

By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 

The  summer's  day,  and  winter's ;   with  success 

Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain, 

Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content, 

Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 

From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns  ; 

And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 

With  evening  cheerfulness.      In  powers  of  mind, 

In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 

Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair  : 

But  true  humility  descends  from  heaven ; 

And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fallen  on  them  ; 

Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 

The  Excursion,  Book  v. 

Printed  from  the  Oxford  Words-worth, 
published  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde. 

THE  END. 
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WE  claim  that  this  is  the  best  English  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  in  existence.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  we  beg  to 
point  out  these  facts: — (i)  Ormsby's  translation  is  admitted 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  best  English  translation  ;  (2)  This 
edition  is  printed  from  Mr.  Ormsby's  own  copy,  containing 
his  latest  corrections,  many,  particularly  in  the  notes,  being 
very  important ;  (3)  The  annotations  by  Mr.  Ormsby  are 
unequalled  and  unapproached  in  any  English  edition,  and 
without  good  notes  the  book  is  partly  unintelligible ;  (4)  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice- Kelly's  introduction  alone  is  sufficient  to  place 
our  edition  far  above  all  its  competitors.  His  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  quite  unique. 

ONE    OF    MANY. 

"The  choice  is  wise,  for  on  the  whole  Mr.  Ormsby's  is  the  most 
satisfactory  version,  to  our  mind,  that  has  been  produced  in  English, 
and  moreover  the  publishers  have  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fitz 
maurice- Kelly  in  preparing  the  reprint We  cannot  conclude 

without  congratulating  the  publishers  on  the  way  in  which  they 
have  performed  their  part  of  the  task.  The  volumes  are  convenient 
in  size,  light  to  hold,  neat  in  appearance,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
wonderfully  cheap  I" — Athenaeum. 
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of  these  brilliant  tales.  Points  to  be  noted : — (i)  The 
translation  was  made  from  the  editio  princeps  by  the  late 
Mr.  Norman  MacColl,  a  distinguished  Spanish  scholar,  who 
also  annotated  where  necessary ;  (a)  Mr.  Fitzmaurice- Kelly 
has  written  an  introduction,  which  shews  a  knowledge  of  the 
tubject  which  is  unequalled  at  the  present  time. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says : — "  After  comparing  long 
passages  of  it  with  the  original,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot  be 
superseded  until  Spanish  scholarship  shall  have  improved  its  methods. 
.  .  The  book  throughout  is  of  a  nature  to  delight  the  specialist.  * 
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The  only  readable  translation  of  this  interesting  pastoral 
novel  by  the  author  of  "  DON  QUIXOTE."  It  is  worth 
perusing  as  an  example  of  a  class  of  romance  which  "took 
Western  Europe  by  storm."  Cervantes  had  always  a 
special  fondness  for  this  first  work  of  his. 
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